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THAT INSCRIPTION ON THE PYRAMID. 


aren who wrote about B. C. 445, mentions an in- 
scription which he saw upon the great pyramid, but does not 
describe where it was placed. He says: 

‘¢ There was signified on the pyramid, by means of Egyptian 
characters, how much was expended on radishes, onions, and garlic, 
for the laborers; and, as I well remember, my interpreter, reading 
over the characters to me, said, that it amounted to one thousand 
and six hundred talents of silver.” 


Herodotus ridiculed this interpretation, and evidently did not be- 

lieve it. But, whilst doubting the interpretation, he admits that the 

Egyptian characters were there to be seen, and that he saw them. 

For he says: ‘‘I well remember my interpreter reading over the 

x characters to me.” The interpreter read them whilst looking upon 

them. We must either accept the fact, or doubt the historian alto- 

gether. That he visited the pyramid, and examined it somewhat in 

detail, is evident from the fact that he measured it. ‘* Chephren also 

built a pyramid, but this was less than his brother’s, for I measured 
them both.” 

His interpreter or guide was simply an ‘‘ hermaneis,” and proba- 
bly had been furnished by the priests whom Herodotus had consul- 
ted upon chronological and other matters. He was probably some 
Greek attache of a temple but not a priest, who had been assigned 
to accompany Herodotus and show him the Great Pyramid. He- 
rodotus calls him an ‘‘ interpreter” and not a priest. He says ‘‘ my 
interpreter informed me,” that is to say his ‘‘ hermaneis” or inter- 
preter. Such a man would be simply a Greek attache to some one 
of the temples, acquainted with the Greek or Egyptian languages: 
and able to explain accurately Egyptian characters and their numer- 
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ical values, but ignorant probably of their sacred or even literary 
import. The characters were evidently Egyptian numerals amount- 
ing in value to 1600, ior Herodotus says they were Egyptian char- 
acters. But 1600 what ? The interpreter might know the numerals, 
but he evidently took a guess at the meaning of the signs, and said 
they meant 1600 talents, the cost of feeding laborers on ‘‘ radishes, 
onions and garlic.” It has been very reasonably inferred that the 
numerals which represented 1600 were furmed of three distinct 
characters, which in form were somewhat like radishes, onions and 
garlic, and thereby formed a good ground work for the conjecture 
of the guide. And hence it has been suggested that the signs con- 
sisted of radishes with a round bulb (°) for degrees, onions (‘) ior 
minutes of arc, and the double root of garlic (’’ ) for seconds of arc. 
But this is not a natural interpretation; for these signs were never 
used as Egyptian numerals. The three Egyptian characters used 
as numerals for 1601 would be, the lotus or leaf representing the 
Egyptian numeral 1000; the ball of twine representing 100 of 
which there would be six, making 600; and the raphanus radish 
known as figil or fu-gil, representing the unit or 1. The whole 
three characters representing 1601. We can readily understand 
how this number might be placed at the entrance, or about it, to 
represent the angular slope of the entrance in minutes of arc, 
1601=26°41’. For this was the sloping angle of the passage as 
determined by Col. Vyse, and more recently the lower end of pas- 
sage was determined by Professor Flinders Petrie to 26° 41’. 

Or otherwise. The interpreter evidently took a guess at the 
meaning of the inscription, and thus perpetrated a joke which the 
historian appreciated but did not believe nor accept. But a very 
remarkable coincidence is involved in the selection of these signs, 
which I now publish for the first time, and has never before been 
observed. The lotus leaf is the usual sign which represents the 
letters K H; the ball of twine represents the letter U; and the unit 
or raphanus radish, called in Egyptian fu-gil, represents the letters 
FU. Taken asa whole, we have the word KHUFU, the name of 
‘the builder of the Great Pyramid. 

Whether this inscription was placed there by the builder, or at a 
later date cannot be determined; neither can we determine whether 
it was placed there by the artist’s brush or the graver’s chisel. But, 
judging from the language used by Herodotus, it was inscribed in 
the common or demotic letters or numerals, as we have already 
indicated. For, when the historian is speaking of hieroglyphics or 
sacred letters, he calls them ‘‘ ira Aiguption,” as distinguished from 
demotic or common, which he calls ‘*‘ grammaton Aiguption;” and 
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these latter are the words he applies to this inscription. But 
whether the inscription was ancient or modern, it was doubtless 
placed there officially by some one in authority, or it would never 
have been placed there at all—standing out alone and so promi- 
nently, unless it had some special reference tothe chronology of the 
pyramid, or else to the king and Pharaoh who built it. 

We can hardly doubt that such an inscription was upon the face 
or the pyramid somewhere, when Herodotus visited it about 450 B. 
C., for he distinctly affirms he saw the inscription and heard it read 
by his interpreter. And it will not answer any good purpose to 
ignore that fact simply because critics cannot explain it, nor assign 
any better reason for its existence and meaning, than the historian’s 
guide. 

Diodorus (i. 64, 38) says the entrance to the Third Pyramid was 
not concealed but, on the contrary, was marked for observation by 
having the name of Mencheres inscribed thereon. The double tes- 
timony—of Diodorus in relation to the Third Pyramid, and of 
Herodotus in relation to the Great Pyramid—of Egyptian signs 
having been seen at some point on the faces of the two pyramids, 
indicating the names of the two builders, cannot be altogether 
ignored. In all probability, either the name of the builder or some 
memorial was placed on the northern face, and about the entrance 
to each pyramid. 


S. Beswick. 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


A WRITTEN RECORD NINE THOUSAND YEARS OLD. 


REMARKABLE ‘‘ find” has been made by the expedition 
sent out by the University of Pennsylvania to dig for arch- 
ological records in the Mound of Nippur, in Babylonia. It is 
no less a treasure than a cuneiform inscription that, it is claimed, 
carries back the Babylonian history 2,250 years further than any- 
thing heretofore known, to a period 7000 years before Christ. The 
leader of the expedition is Professor Hilprecht, conceded by Eng- 
lish journals to stand in ‘¢a foremost place in everything relating 
to Babylonian archeology.” The permission of the Egyptian 
Government to conduct the excavations was granted eight years 
ago, and it was Dr. Peters who first opened the mound. We give 
here the account of the recent ‘‘ find” as given by the Constanti- 
nople correspondent of the London Daily Mews aud reproduced in 
The Westminster Gazette: 
‘¢ The first and most notable result of the excavations is that the 
history of the Babylonian people as recorded in cuneiform writing 
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on tablets is carried back at least 2,250 years further than it had 
yet been known. In other words there is now abundant written 
evidence that the Babylonian people existed, and were civilized 
enough to be able to write, at least 7,000 years before Christ. In 
reply to my inquiry how it happened that his predecessors had not 
found the many objects belonging to this early period, he [Hil- 
precht] explained that Dr. Peters, to whom he attributed great 
credit for the manner in which he had opened out the great mound 
at Nippur, had worked down to a certain floor or platform which 
he and others had taken to be the ground level of the ancient city. 
One of the party, however, suggested that this level should be pen- 
etrated and digging continued until rock or virgin soil was reached. 
This suggestion was adopted, and, to the delight of all concerned, 
it was found that what had been taken for the level of the ancient 
city was only the level of a comparatively modern city built over 
the ruins of an older one or a succession of older ones. The exca- 
vations above the level or platform had gone through 36 feet of 
débris. They were now continued to a depth of 30 feet below it. 
The excavations above the platform discovered remains which cov- 
ered a period of 4,000 years of Babylonian history. Below the 
plattorm to the virgin soil was an accumulation of drains, preserved 
and broken pottery, and various other objects of interest. 

‘* Twenty-three feet below the platform Mr. Haines came upon 
the most ancient keystone arch known, an arch which Professor 
Hilprecht thinks can not be later than 5000 B.C. Last summer 
Mr. Haines, who has spent the last three years in continuous work 
at Nippur, excavated the lower part of the marvelous wall of the 
city. Its foundations were found to be 16 feet below the level of 
the desert; the wall itself was 17 feet high and 45 feet wide. Upon 
the top of this wall was another of unknown height. These walls 
were built of bricks twenty inches square—probably the largest 
bricks ever used. The most valuable finds, however, were the 
inscriptions upon the broken vases, bricks, tablets, and other ob- 
jects, and from these it is confidently predicted by Professor Hil- 
precht that a continuous history of Babylonism will be able to be 
written.” 

Another and more comprehensive description of the treasures 
unearthed at Nippur is given by Professor Zéckler, of the Univer- 
sity of Greifswald, in the Bewer’s des Glaudens, in a résumé of the 
second volume of reports just published by the expedition. Pro- 
fessor Greifswald’s résumé is in substance as follows: 

This volume really reports the doings of the third expedition 
sent out by this American university. Under the direction of Mr. 
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Hayes, who had also managed the two preceding excavations, work 
has been carried on near the old historic city of Nippur for almost 
three years. He had under his direction from fifty to sixty Arabs 
constantly engaged in digging in these ruins covered by the dirt and 
rubbish of thousands of years. Between nine and ten thousand 
cuneiform tablets were discovered and in addition about twenty-one 
thousand other inscriptions, partly completely preserved and partly 
consisting of fragments. These inscriptions embrace syllabaries, 
letters, astronomical and hieratic texts, chronological lists, reports 
and lists of sacrificial gifts to the gods and to sacred shrines, votive 
tablets, articles of business agreements, etc.—in short a wonderful 
collection giving a remarkable insight into the religious, public and 
private antiquities of the Babylonians. These tablets date from the 
reign of many kings, many of them going back, according to Hil- 
precht’s calculation, to a pre-Sargon period, fully athousand years, 
and more earlier than any record we have heretofore had of Orien- 
tal history, The bulk of the tablets have been found in the magnifi- 
cent Belus temple or shrine of the god Inlil, in Nippur, called by 
the inscriptions themselves ‘the oldest city on the earth.” This 
was one of the most sacred shrines of the Babylonians, in fact was 
such already in the age before the Babylonians, when the Suma- 
rians, a Turanian people, representing a type of civilization differ- 
ing materially from the Semitic of the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
inhabited the Euphrates districts. How sacred this shrine was can 
be seen from the fact that one of the standing titles of the King of 
Babylon was ‘‘ patesi gal Jnlil,” ‘* Protector of the temple of Inlil.” 
In this temple itself there were valuable archives of a sacred and 
profane character, temple archives of the same kind as those dis- 
covered in 1894 by the French expedition under Sarzec in Tello, in 
the immediate neighborhood of Nippur. 

The American expedition excavated the temple, a building fully 
50 meters in height, and called ‘* Ekur,” or hill-house, from the 
fact of its height, consisting of a number of stories. The first walls 
laid bare date from 2800 B. C. Digging deeper and further, struc- 
tures erected by earlier rulers were unearthed, dating back to two of 
the earliest rulers, namely Naram Sud, 3800 B. C., and his father, 
the great conqueror Sargon I. The architecture of these buildings 
is remarkably good. Among other things fifty sarcophagi of clay 
were unearthed, most of them in good condition. These have been 
transferred to the Sultan’s Museum at Constantinople. Then two 
dozen kinds of vases, weapons and arms, bronze and iron utensils, 
playthings, gold and silver jewelry, weights, seals, and seal cylin- 
ders (some belonging to kings, others to high officials), many sacri- 
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ficial instruments, fully two hundred bowls used for the art of 
magic, with Hebrew, Aramaic, and Mandaic inscriptions, etc.—all 
these and many more have here been found. 

The rare scholarship displayed by Hilprecht in editing these 
finds has been warmly applauded. Zéckler, however, is inclined 
to doubt whether the chronology can be relied upon. In the article 
mentioned he argues against assigning such a remarkably early date 
to some of these inscriptions, and thinks that at the hand of biblical 
chronology, and of a parallel experience with Egyptian antiquities, 
these dates must be modified and brought down to harmonize with 


what we know of earliest history from other sources.—Translation 
made for Zhe Literary Digest. 





RECOVERY OF PAPYRI IN EGYPT. 


Bi Naeeniel are dead absolutely, not shrunk to villages like Memphis 

and Thebes, but as utterly lifeless as the desert which em- 
braces them now. The sown land on whose outermost fringe they 
lay has shrunk within its ancient limits and left their streets and 
squares and roofless houses to be lost under drifts of sand. 

The fact of their entire isolation and one further fact make the 
mounds round the edges of the Fayum singularly worth exploring, 
even as sites go in the basin of the Nile. They have not, indeed, 
to show the remains of great cities which had a more than local 
fame, but of little centres of life in the richest province of the 
Greek and Roman Egypt—small brick towns perched on slight 
eminences above those broad arable fields and marshes, stocked 
with cattle, which the papyrus tax receipts show to have yielded so 
much to the imperial revenue. Trade of a sort passed through 
them when the merchants were travelling between the home capi- 
tal, Arsinoe-Crocodilopolis, and the oasis, and also they came in 
time to be something of health resorts, for when it was June in the 
Nile valley, and the river had become low and foul, the great sheet 
of Lake Moeris lay broad as ever in the view of these towns, and 
the winds of the Libyan Desert came across its cool waters. There- 
fore, although their walls are but of mud brick, and they have at 
best a small temple apiece built of any material more sumptuous, 
they stood far above the rank of mere villages, and would be worth 
exploring even were not each so perfectly preserved under the sand 
as to be a small Pompeii. 

But, as has been said above, there is a further count in their favor 
—briefly, that more than all other sites of Egypt these yield papy- 
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rus. The famous water-plant was, it seems, dirt cheap in the 
Fayum, asin the Delta; but, whereas in the climate of the latter 
and under its salt soils the papyrus product quickly decays, the 
Fayum desert lies almost within the rainless area. In the streets 
and houses, on its mounds, every rubbish heap, every lumber room, 
has conserved its scraps of waste paper intact, and there is hope of 
lighting now and again on a little library or record office, or at least 
on the torn remains of some of the rolls they contained once, not 
thought worthy to be taken when the town was abandoned. There 
remains also to be added the chance of finding in the tombs a papy- 
rus intact between the knees of the dead or serving for his pillow, 
or even broken up and gummed to form a papier maché coffin. But 
so thoroughly have the cemeteries been plundered in antiquity, 
and so often do the graves lie in damp salt strata, that experience 
has shown the towns themselves to be the happier hunting grounds. 

The native dealers of Cairo and Medinet el Fayum have long 
known the safe and easy sources of spoil, and have worked for the 
benefit of European museums unregarded and with no obligation to 
keep or publish records. Mr. Petrie alone has exploited any part 
of the Fayum desert with a scientific object, but his efforts were 
confined to that corner where the Bahr Yusuf breaks through the 
Nile valley. The topography of all the rest of the circle remained 
unknown, and the miscellaneous collections of Fayum papyri in 
Cairo, Vienna, Berlin, Paris, and London have lost half their inter- 
est and value from the uncertainty as to exactly where or how they 
had been found. It has been reserved to the English society, the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, to obtain the first precise scientific facts 
about these papyrus boards and the first additions to our scanty 
knowledge of the map of the ancient Fayum. 

In December last the representatives of the society, Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth and Mr. B. P. Grenfell, having obtained the concession of 
a long strip of the northern desert fringe, went down into the Fay- 
um and settled on the two largest mounds east of the lake, called by 
the natives Kum Ushim and Kum el Qatl (7. ¢., ‘* Mound of Mur- 
der”). To this region the desert routes from the north, whether 
from Nitria or Alexandria or Memphis, must have converged on 
their way to Arsinoé or the Lesser Oasis, and it was not long 
before the excavators discovered from the papyrus documents which 
were unearthed in the second mound that they were, in fact, on the 
site of Bacchias, a town set by Ptolemy (as Bacchis) on the des- 
ert road from Alexandria, and conjecturally placed hitherto by to- 
pographers in all localities butthis. In like manner the first-named 
mound was determined to be Karanis, a name read more often on 
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Fayum papyri than any other, except Arsinoé, and that of the 
city which lies at Dimeh, but owing to the absence of any record 
of the provenance of those papyri, never until now identified with 
any site. 

Karanis showed abundant evidence of the plundering which had 
produced these papyri, and it yielded far less to the explorers this 
winter than Bacchis, but from its tombs came rather unexpectedly 
certain large fragments, found lying loose in the sand, of which one 
is in Latin, the rarest of all scripts on papyrus, and three certain 
portions of Greek literary prose texts not yet identified with any 
known author. Furthermore, there were many scraps of Homer, 
and such were found also at Bacchis, but these last were exceptions 
to the rule of non-literary documents prevailing there. 

By way of compensation, however, the diggers at Kum el Qatl 
were rewarded with two fragments of peculiar importance. The 
first contains a large part of a rescript of an Emperor, probably 
Commodus, addressed apparently to ail provinces and cities of his 
empire. The text is beautifully penned by a local scribe with 
very deficient knowledge of Greek orthography. The second (also 
second century) purports to be a letter written by the Emperor 
Hadrian to a friend on the subject of his own approaching death. 
The fragment seems to be a schoolboy’s copy of some once well- 
known text. Palzographers, rather than the general public, will 
welcome the general intelligence that a great many documents and 
fragments of documents have been found, dated to the first century 
B. C., a period of which hardly any papyri exist. The most part 
were found in a chamber of the temple of the local god of Bacchis, 
discovered and dug out this year, and among them are two little 
complete petitions addressed to the god, whereof one seems to con- 
tain the prayer of some love-lorn maiden fearful that her beloved 
one may slip through her hands and depart from the city. Less 
pleasing, but always of great interest to the student of ancient life, 
are the masses of legal documents, memoranda, letters, and the 
like which these two towns have yielded. So many were found in 
one spot at Kum el Qatl that it appears probable that the situation 
of the local record office, or at least of the outpourings of its offi- 
cial waste-baskets, was found. 


THE TEXT OF THE ILIAD. 


R. GRENFELL, who had been exploring in Egypt last win- 
ter, brought recently to Dublin the many fragments he had 
discovered and transcribed, and among them are several passages in 
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iambics, one in anapests, and some in prose, which he has not yet 
been able to assign to any known Greek author. There is one 
prose passage so like Plato in style that it seems hardly possible it 
can belong to any one else. But we have not yet identified it. 
These fragments are in very old hands, as old as the classical frag- 
ments in the Petrie papyri, and therefore dating from early in the 
third century B. C., perhaps evenearlier. Every syllable we can 
recover of Greek writing so ancient as this has, at any rate, a great 
palzographical interest. But there are a good many of these frag- 
ments representing an early copy of some books of the Iliad—I 
hesitate to say the whole Iliad, from the size of the writing. For 
the professional book hands of this date are (so far as we know) 
much smaller. The fragments in Mr. Grenfell’s possession amount 
to about eighty lines or parts of lines, and come from various books, 
iv, viii, xxi, xxii, and xxiii. There is no doubt whatever that the 
writing is of the earliest kind we know, and thus undoubtedly 
dates from before the days of the Alexandrian critics. To me, 
therefore, who published the first scrap of such a text in the Petrie 
papyri, it was naturally of the highest interest to learn whether the 
newly discovered text presented the same peculiarities. 

It will be remembered that the former scrap from the eleventh 
book showed beginnings and endings of lines not in our texts, and 
this so frequently as to amount to a surplus of one-sixth. Mr. 
Grenfell had already examined his fragments from this point of 
view, and showed me that, out of about eighty lines, thirteen are 
not to be found in our vulgate. The conclusion, therefore, which I 
had drawn, that before the recension by the Alexandrian critics the 
Iliad presented a very different appearance, is hereby confirmed, in 
spite of the adverse criticism of some learned Germans. They held 
that the Petrie text was an. accidentally bad and slovenly copy, with 
many variations from the texts received even in that day. In the 
face of the new discovery I am disposed to maintain my original con- 
clusion, and now prophecy that whatever new texts of the Iliad, in 
handwriting of this great age, are hereafter found, the additional 
lines will amount to fifteen per cent. I may not be right in every 
case, for in the present group of fragments those from the twenty-first 
book show hardly any departures from our text. but the general re- 
sult will, I believe, corroborate the facts now ascertained. When 
Mr. Grenfell publishes these fragments, the critics will have ample 
opportunity of examining this interesting question. 

We already possess a very large number of specimens of the Iliad 
from the second to the fourth century A. D. Every year adds to 
them. But they all represent (discounting mere blunders) the vul- 
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gate text of our printed editions. The solitary exception is the 
Genevan fragment published by Prof. Nicole. This has many ad- 
ditional lines like the old texts, but a glance at the writing will 
show any palzographer that it must have been written (in the sec- 
ond century A. D.) three or four hundred years after the pre-Alex- 
andrine fragments. The considerable variants in this fragment 
show that the old, perhaps loose and prolix, text still survived. It 
affords us, at all events, a third witness to the fact, and makes it 
well-nigh impossible to deny that the labors of Aristarchus and his 
great predecessors were not so conservative as has usually been 


assumed.—Prof. /. P. Mahaffy, in London Atheneum. 





THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
;~ political condition of Palestine is decidedly unsettled. Just 


as the Armenians and the Cretans have shown restlessness in 
their localities, so the Druses are in revolt in Lebanon and the 
Hauran. The resources of the Turkish military power must be 
strained to the utmost at the present time, and what will come next 
no one can tell. Our own work is not interfered with in the least, 
however, and Dr. Bliss is doing his utmost to improve the present 
season. 

May I suggest to my readers the utility of their attending to the 
public and other libraries in their places of residence? Such of our 
books as have been published by the general publishers have very 
generally been placed in the libraries, but those which must be 
obtained at the office of the Fund or of myself are not often found 
in the libraries. It will be easy for anyone to ascertain what books 
of our sort are not already on the shelves and to suggest others that 
may be obtained. For such suggestions librarians are generally 
thankful. Of course small libraries will not be prepared to pur- 
chase the more costly or the more technical books, but such as the 
following will certainly be appreciated : 

Recovery of Jerusalem, 

Tent Work in Palestine, 
Syrian Stone Lore, 

Thirty Years’ Work, 

History of Jerusalem, 

Bible and Modern Discoveries, 
Palestine Under the Moslems, 
The City and the Land, 
Mound of Many Cities, 

Judas Maccabeeus, 

Altair Hieroglyphs, 

The Tell Amarna Tablets, 
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For convenience I have added the prices for which I will forward 
the volumes, charges prepaid. There is scarcely any library that 
will not subscribe for the Quarterly Statement if informed of its 
nature. I will send a specimen number to any library requesting 
one. It should be understood that the larger libraries generally act 
through their London agents, but even then I can often be of assist- 
ance to them in furnishing back numbers of the Quarterly or 
otherwise. 

The photographs of inscriptions, casts, etc., are admirably 
adapted to be placed in cases and to illustrate the records of the 
past. The inscription found in the Siloam aqueduct, those of 
Herod’s temple, and of the Moabite Stone are sold at fifteen cents 
each; the Lachish Tablet cast at seventy; the photograph of jar 
found at base of wall, fifteen; cast of Samaritan weight, seventy ; 
seal of Haggai, fifty-five; inscribed bead, thirty; mounted photo- 
graphs of scenery and ruins, twenty-five. The collotype, well 
adapted to framing for the wall, costs sixty-five cents. 

The need of constant and careful studies of the geography and 
natural features of the Bible lands was lately impressed upon 
me by seeing a mistake made in a recent volume of sermons written 
by an honored bishop and published by one of the leading houses 
in this country. The statement was that Nehemiah went from 
Shushan to Jerusalem in three days. The distance, as every Bible 
student knows, is about a thousand miles, so that thirty days would 
be nearer the truth than three. Yet here was this eminent man, 
who had been professor in a theological school before his consecra- 
tion as bishop, telling his hearers and readers, as a proof of Nehe- 
miah’s earnestness, that he covered the whole distance in three days ! 

I have been much encouraged by kindly expressions from our 
subscribers, but a few have not renewed for the current year. To 
such I would only say that the present work at Jerusalem is taxing 
our resources heavily, that a very small balance was shown in the 
last annual account, and that this is the very time when subscrip- 
tions will do the most good, since the firman was extended only for 
another year and the land is now vacant but may not long remain so. 
In cases where a single person does not feel able to subscribe, can 
he not induce one or more to join with hii or her and so do the 
same good? With hundreds of thousands receiving the benefit of 
our work, how many are giving it pecuniary aid? Are not the 
churches in a sense guilty of receiving without giving? 

The following sums have been gratefully received since last 
report and transmitted to London; namely: 
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Barnfield, Thos. B yj Lasby, C, C 

Bentley, John... F Livermore, Mrs. E. C, 

Billings, E. F. r Long Island Hist. Soc’y. . . . 

Borden, Wm. i Morrison, Dr. J. H 

Bruckbauer, Fred. , Peters, Rev. J. P., D. 

Carter, Rev. James ...... . Poor, Rev. W.G 

Copeeeoe: Glee BE... . se 2 Bi Preston, H. W. 

Crocker, Mrs. F, W. J Reed, Rev. James 2.50 

Davis, Miss Grace T ‘ Slade, Miss Alison L. . . . . . 5.00 

Deats, H. E. . Stevenson, Miss E.W. .. . . 5,00 

Dempster, Alex é Trinity Div. School, Japan. . . 5.00 

Douglas, R. D ; Werren, Rev. J. E 2.50 

Dudley, Chas. B 7d Wilburn, Rev. B. R. 5.00 

Gilman, Pres, D. C. d Williams, Rev. R. P 5.00 

Goodrich, Prof. F, S : Wright, Rev. H. W. 2.50 

Kerr, Rev. J. T , Wright, Miss M.A 

In addition to the books strictly of our list let me mention those 
of the Pilgrim Texts’ Society, twelve volumes in all, handsomely 
illustrated, and dealing with the earliest accounts of Palestine 
travelers, such as ‘* The Bordeaux Pilgrim,” A.D. 333, that of St. 
Paula in 382, and later accounts. Tne whole set of twelve volumes, 
royal octavo, bound in cloth, is about fifty dollars. The Pilgrim 
Texts’ Society has the same office and nearly the same officers as 
our Fund, but has a strictly literary work to perform. 


TueEopore F. Wricur, 
g2 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND AND ITS 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 

To the Editor of Biblia: 

From August 20th to Sept. 2oth, I have received very thankfully 
these subscriptions to the Archeological Survey Fund: 

Rev. H. S. Atchison Arthur B. Emmons 

Mrs, T. Beasley Rev. G, E. Horr, Jr 

William Borden MRS. ELBERT B. MONROE, 25.00 


Class in Egyptology (Mrs. Buck- Dr. J. E. Tanner 5.00 
man) r Yale University Library. . . 1.00 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


RECENT RESEARCH IN BIBLE LANDS. ITS PROGRESS AND RESULTS. EDITED BY 
HERMAN V. HILPRECHT, 


For many ages the Bible was a ‘*book written within” and 
‘* sealed with seven seals.” Innumerable volumes have been writ- 
ten and innumerable theories have been built upon the chronologies 
and the legends of the Hebrews. Many who have built vast systems 
of theology upon legends and presumptions have been fearful of the 
light which has been already thrown upon the history of Jewish 
times by the spade of the excavator. We can safely say that the 
results which we can grasp to-day are meagre compared with those 
which we may legitimately hope to receive when further excava- 
tions shall have been made, and greater accuracy and facility ac- 
quired in epigraphy and interpretation. Seals, cylinders, bricks, 
entablatures, and tablets are constantly being brought to light which 
record, with more or less fulness, events in Babylonian, Assyrian, 
Palestinean and Egyptian History, throwing light on the Old Testa- 
ment. Some of the most important discoveries bear largely upon 
Biblical history and interpretation, and show how thoroughly the 
Jewish documents in the Old Testament are fortified and illustrated, 
as regards their historical authenticity, by every kindred discovery 
among the records of the Eastern nations, especially the peoples of 
the Mesopotamian valley. The Eastern lands, the homes of primi- 
tive peoples, have only just been scratched over. Beneath the soil 
there is work for excavators for generations to come. It is the ob- 
ject of Bisxta to inform its readers of the remarkable discoveries 
that are constantly being made in Egypt and Babylonia, Palestine 
and Arabia, Assyria and Asia Minor. The recent remarkable dis- 
covery by Prof. Petrie at Thebes shows us what we may constantly 
expect. The next broken tablet discovered may settle the doubt, 
the next trinket found may explain the custom, the next tomb open- 
ed may fix the chronology, 

The reports of the recent work of archeologists are scattered 
through many journals and transactions, and so great an advance 
has been made within the past decade, so many new discoveries 
brought to light, that a volume was urgently needed summarizing 
the latest ones. The handsome volume before us covers the ground 
in a most excellent manner. Eight well-known authorities have 
brought together a concise, authoritative, and up-to-date presenta- 
tion of facts, at once exceedingly accurate, and also, having no 
theories to uphold, in a very conservative manner. The book is 
edited by Prof. Hilprecht, so well known from his connection with 
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the Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
the Imperial Ottoman Museum in Constantinople. In fifty pages 
he summarizes the results of the above expedition, and gives an 
account of the discoveries of M. de Sarzec at Tello, bringing to- 
gether the fresh light shed on history from 4000 to 625 B. C. 

The subjects treated in this work are: ‘* Oriental Research and 
the Bible,” Prof. J. P. McCurdy, Ph. D.; ‘“‘ The Mounds of Pal- 
estine,” Frederick Jones Bliss, Ph. D.; ‘* Explorations in Babylo- 
nia,”. Prof. Herman V. Hilprecht, Ph. D., D. D.; ‘* Research in 
Egypt,” Prof. A. H. Sayce, D. D., LL. D.; “‘ Discoveries and Re- 
searches in Arabia,” Prof. Fritz Hommel, Ph. D.; ‘* The Hittite,” 
Wm. Hayes Ward, D.D., LL. D. ; “ Early Greek Manuscripts from 
Egypt,” Prof. J. P. Mahaffey, D. D., D. C. L.,; ** New Light on 
the Book of Acts,” Prof. W. M. Ramsey, LL. D., D. C. L. 

Prof. Sayce considers the age of Egyptian civilization, excava- 
tions at Dashur, the cuneiform tablets of Tel El-Amarna, excava- 
tions at Kom Ombos, Luxor, and in the Fayim. Dr. Fritz Hom- 
mel begins with the Chaldean records referring to Arabia, 4000 B. 
C. At 2000 B.C. King Khammu-rabi was at the head of an 
Arabian dynasty in Babylon. He gives an account of Dr. Glaser’s 
discoveries in South Arabia, where he has brought to light an entire 
series of new inscriptions from 7oo B. C. to A. D. 542, which 
indicate the existence of organized Sabean and Minean kingdoms 
in this region. From an investigation of the Arabian inscriptions 
Dr. Hommel says: ‘* It is my conviction that Arabia itself will fur- 
nish us the direct proof that the modern destructive criticism of the 
Pentateuch is absolutely erroneous. The age of the Minean inscrip- 
tions runs parallel with that of the so-called code of the priests.” 

One of the most interesting chapters is that on the Hittite by Dr. 
Wm. Hayes Ward. His conclusions as to the race, language, his- 
tory, and art of the Hittites are traced to five sources—the Hebrew 
Scriptures, the Egyptian monuments, the Assyrian monuments, the 
Vannic monuments, and the monuments of the Hittites themselves. 
He considers that of the Hittite language ‘‘ only a few characters are 
plausibly identified, and no sentence can be read, nor even a proper 
name,” and ‘‘ that neither Jensen is right, who is the latest seholar 
to make it Aryan, nor Halévy, who makes it Semitic, much less 
those who find a key in the Mayan or Peruvian of America, or the 
Japanese,” thus referring to Prof. Campbell, who has succeeded to 
his own satisfaction, in readily translating many of the Hittite in- 
scriptions. Dr. Hilprecht, however, very properly holds to the 
correctness of Jensen’s methods and the principal results. The 
relation claimed by Jensen for the language of the monuments in 
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question with Old Armenian he also regards as an established fact. 
This book is invaluable to any one who wishes to learn the latest 
light that archeology sheds on the Bible. There are forty-three 
illustrations and copious indices. 
(Philadelphia: John D. Wattles & Co., 12mo., pp. xiv, 269, 
price $1.50.) 


History, PROPHECY, AND THE MONUMENTS OF ISRAEL AND THE NATIONS. By 
JAMES FREDERICK McCurpy, PH. D., LL. D., PROFESSOR OF ORIENTAL 
LANGUAGES IN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, TORONTO. VoL. II, To THE FALL oF 
NINEVEH. 


We have before us the second volume of this very readable and 
interesting work. It was expected that this volume would com- 
plete the work, but the account of the governmental, social, and 
moral progress of the Hebrew people, required so much more 
elaborate treatment, that it has been found advisable to devote a 
third volume to the development of the ancient Hebrew literature. 
More than one-half of this volume is therefore given to the inner 
life and movement, to tracing the rise, direction, and issue of the 
hidden currents of the national life. The career of the Hebrew 
people is here viewed as an orderly process, based upon a living 
principle of growth and development. 

Dr. McCurdy truly says, that to understand aright the distant past 
we must learn to live in it. Every nation in every age has an at- 
mosphere of thought and feeling of its own distinct from every 
other. Its manners and customs, its political and social features, 
its views of this world and the next, its beliefs and prejudices, can 
only be appreciated by us if we study them from the point of view 
of those who lived under these institutions and were controlled by 
these ideas. Following this plan the author takes up some of the 
Biblical terms, the mention of which brings us right at once into 
the midst of the religious and social life of Israel—words like cove- 
nant, sacrifice, sanctuary, tabernacle, peoples, priest, tribe, family ; 
father, mother, brother; master, servant, teacher, disciple. They 
furnish in like measure the conditions, the groundwork, the germi- 
nal elements of the simple, primitive social and domestic institu- 
tions of Israel. When we consider what these terms stood for in 
the sphere of social life we can better understand the spiritual ap- 
plication of ‘ fatherhood,’ ‘ brotherhood,’ ‘ service,’ etc. 

Then Dr. McCurdy considers the elements and character of 
Hebrew society, the Hebrews as nomads and semi-nomads, the 
settlement of Canaan, the monarchy, and society, morals and 
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religion. The last half of the book is taken up with the Hebrews, 
Egyptians, and Assyrians, from the Assyrian expansion under 
Sargon to the downfall of the Assyrian empire, showing how the 
history of the leading nations of Western Asia illustrate in general 
the fortunes of the Semitic peoples, and in particular the career and 
fate of Israel. 

This volume is a work of great erudition, and it gives the reader 
a very accurate conception of the several stages of the political, 
social, intellectual and moral development of the Hebrew people. 
The first volume is already in its third edition. The work is des- 
tined to be largely read by all who wish to familiarize themselves 
with this interesting subject. 


(New York: The Macmillan Company. 8vo., pp. 433. Price, 
$3.00.) 





EVOLUTION AND CREATION. A CRITICAL REVIEW OF THE SCIENTIFIC AND 
SCRIPTURAL THEORIES OF CREATION ON CERTAIN RELIGIOUS OBJECTS. By 
ProF, LUTHER TRACY TOWNSEND, D. D. 


Prof. Townsend says in his introduction, ‘* This book is written 
for Christian people who are perplexed with certain conclusions 
reached by many celebrated scientists, by not a few distinguished 
philosophers, and by some theologians.” The author confessesthat 
he approaches his subject with a bias or predisposition, and that not 
one in a thousand approaches any subject without a predisposition 
of some sort, a statement from which he begs leave to differ. For 
those timid persons who desire a safe book to confirm their present 
belief, this book will very well answer their purpose. The author 
is certain that his book will be looked upon coldly by the scientist 
and we have no doubt that he is correct. Says Prof. Townsend, 
‘¢ The evidence of man’s antiquity based on stone, iron, and bronze 
implements and utensils discovered in different geological deposits, 
formerly regarded with favor, now are looked upon as altogether 
unreliable.” 

(New York: The Fleming H. Revelle Co., 12mo., pp. 318.) 


ARCHEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The tiara of the Scythian King Saitapharnes, which was recently 
acquired by the Louvre for 200,000 francs, is now regarded with 


suspicion. A Russian savant, M. Welesowski, has pronounced it 
bogus. 





¢ 
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‘¢ Primitive Buddhism ; its Origin and Teachings,” is the title of 
a new book by Mrs. Elizabeth A. Reed. 

The recently awakened interest in the philosophies of the East 
and especially in the subject of Buddhism, will find a fresh impetus 
in the announcement of this work; it claims to present, in as brief 
a manner as is consistent with accuracy, the authoritative teachings 
of primitive Buddhism as found in the Sacred Books of the East, 
the official documents of the early Buddhists, and elsewhere. 

The book is to be published by Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 


The London Academy mentions two new Egyptological Books. 
Le Livre Egyptien que mon nom fleurisse’. Par J. Lieblein. (Leipzig: 
Henrichs). This is a collection of funerary texts that are found on 
papyri deposited with mummies of early Roman period in Egypt. 
The editor has given us translations and transcriptions into hiero- 
glyphs from the debased hieratic in which the texts were originally 
written ; also a lithographic fac-simile of one of them to show the 
style of the writing. The prayers, etc., which compose the collec- 
tion, offer few difficulties to the translator; and where the veteran 
Egyptologist has (as he intimates in the preface may sometimes be 
the case) not traveled abreast of recent research, the student can 
generally make the necessary corrections for himself. The texts 
are of no great interest, but are largely derived from earlier funera- 
ry works, some passages of which, illustrating the title, are appen- 
ded tothe book. Itis to be regretted that the documents are given 
in an undigested form, without index, table of contents, or explan- 
atory introduction. They fall into several fairly distinct groups, 
and if they were all complete would in most cases be classfied by 
the reader; but many of them are important, aud a little more 
explanation of each would have been desirable. 


At arecent meeting of the Académie des Inscriptions, a letter 
was read from M. Heuzey at Constantinople, stating that the latest 
series of Chaldean tablets discovered by M. de Sarzec at Tello be- 
long in great part toa most important historical epoch, that of 
Sargon I. and Naram-Sin. M. Thureau-Dangin, who is attached 
to the mission of M. Heuzey, has recognized on several fragments 
dates relating to the expeditions of Sargon into the land of Elam 
and the western regions bordering on the Mediterranean. This con- 
temporary evidence tends to confirm the historical character of the 
text known as the ‘* Prophecies of Sargon.” 
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Arbeiter und Arbeiterbewegung im Pharaonenreich unter der Ram- 
essiden. By W. Spiegelberg (Strassberg: Triibner). This isa short 
but interesting account of the workmen who lived and toiled in the 
great necropolis of Thebes in the age of the XIXth and XXth 
Egyptian dynasties. Dr.Spiegelberg has made good use of his know]. 
edge of the hieratic papyri. He tells of the frequent illnesses of the 
people who worked in the tombs, of their power to read and write 
and their loose morality, of the workmen’s unions, and ‘ strikes’”— 
not, indeed, for higher wages, but for the pay of which they had 
been defrauded—and of the bold and manly language which some 
of them employed. It is a new, but doubtless correct idea, that 
we owe the preservation of the royal mummies found at Der el- 
Bahari to the sacrilegious thefts from the tombs to which the work- 
men were driven by hunger. 


The Egyptians were conversant with the art of landscape garden- 
ing, though they had to contend with the flatness of the land. 
Water, however, as an adjunct was often called into play, for there 
was the inexhaustible Nile. We have three plans of their gardens, 
as the one found in the tomb of Meryieat Tell el Amaron, which 
gives us the perfect idea of how a grand garden was laid out. We 
have, too, pictures of Egyptians reclining on chairs and fishing in 


these artificial lakes. At Karnak there was one such lake, but 
whether it was used for the convenience of the priests or served for 
certain religious purposes, we do not know. There is a good chance 
that whatever may be the secrets of this Karnak Lake, will shortly 
be disclosed. M. de Morgan, the most indefatigable and at the 
same time the most practical of Egyptologists, proposes pumping 
out the sacred lake, and at the latest date was at Assuan making his 
preparations. 


The gift of Babylonian azxtiquities to the Louvre turns out to be 
less important than was at first supposed. M. de Sarzec, the French 
archeologist, during a long sojourn in Irak-Arabi, discovered and 
collected a quantity of tablets, tothe number of some 30,000, bear- 
ing inscriptions in cuneiform character. The collection cost much 
time and money, and it was the French Government which provid- 
ed M. de Sarzec with funds necessary for his researches. The relics 
which he found were all sent to the Imperial Museum, of which 
Hamdi Bey is the curator. Last month M. Heuzey, curator of the 
Louvre, came to Constantinople, and begged M. Cambon to ask the 
Sultan to give him for that museum, thirty of these tablets. The 
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Sultan graciously consented, and sent orders to Hamdi Bey, to hand 
them over to M. Heuzey. But Hamdi Bey, who is an enthusiastic 
archeologist, strongly opposed the surrender of any part of the Ba- 
bylonian spoil, and for a full fortnight M. Heuzey was unable to 
obtain delivery of a single tablet. The orders were repeated, but 
Hamdi Bey declared he would never be an accomplice in the spoli- 
ation of the museum of which he had been made the guardian. At 
length, after receiving reiterated and imperative commands from his 
Majesty, Hamdi Bey placed eight tablets in the hands of M. Heuzey, 
declaring that if more were required of him he would decline to 
obey, and would send in his resignation. 





The work of clearing the island of Philae of débris so as to per- 
mit a thorough examination of the ancient monuments, which was 
entrusted by the Egyptian government to Capt. Lyons, R. E., will 
probably be completed shortly. The satisfactory discovery has 
been made that the foundations of the main temple of Isis are laid 
upon the granite rock, being in some places over twenty-one feet in 
depth, and the temple has nearly as much masonry below ground 
as above. Thesouthwestern colonnade has also its foundations up- 
on the granite, and, so far as excavated, they are curious if not 
unique in design. They consist of parallel cross walls some metres 
high, but varying according to the slope of the rock surface, with 
large stone slabs placed horizontally upon their tops, and the pillars 
forming a colonnade are erected upon the slabs. The nileometer is 
marked in three characters—Demotic, Coptic, and another much 
older, probably hieratic, of which a copy has been sent to Berlin 
for decipherment. A stela was found bearing a trilingual inscrip- 
tion in hieroglyph. No traces have been discovered of any build- 
ing, anterior to the Ptolemaic periods. M. de Morgan is engaged 
upon repairing the great hall of columns at Karnak. 


At a recent meeting in London of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
Mr. D. G. Hogarth said that the excavations of the last season had 
convinced him that there was no hope of the preservation of any of 
the contents of the libraries of Alexandria within the city. Not 
only has the subsoil water risen generally above the Roman level, 
but, even where the water does not reach, there is a great deal of 
damp sucked up by capillary attraction, so that there is no chance, 
even if any papyri.were found in Alexandria, of their being legible 
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at. the present day. Mr. Hogarth emphatically expressed his con- 
viction that, whether the great libraries were totally destroyed or 
not, there are not under the houses of Alexandria at this day litera- 
ry remains of any one of them. One of the main reasons for stop- 
ping the work at Alexandria was that even below the water level 
everything was found to be in the utmost state of ruin; walls 
knocked down, pavements ripped up, everything as it would be left 
after the most awful sack or pillage. This has been the experience 
of every excavator there. The explanation of this fact could only 
be sought, he thought, in the history of Alexandria, as he suspected ° 
that the Arabs were more responsible for it than even the early 
Christians or the Roman mob. After the Arab conquest, any of 
the books which remained would naturally drift from Alexandria 
to Cairo. It is not, however, in the rainy delta that they must be 
sought, he declared, but higher up the Nile, where man has been 
less active. It is only in Egypt, he said, that we can look with any 
confidence, to the Fayoum and to the dry uper valley of the Nile, 
for the best classics—perhaps for Sappho and Meander—and for the 
missing early Christian literature. 


The Field Museum at Chicago, through the generosity of Mrs. 
Cyrus McCormick, has recently come into possession of one of the 
five oldest small boats known to the world. The other four are in 
the Gizeh Museum at Cairo. These boats are at least 4,500 years 
old, and were contemporaneous with the Dashur pyramids, of the 
eleventh Egyptian dynasty. 

The five boats were found buried at a considerable depth not far 
from the famous largest pyramid, and in such orderly form and with 
such mathematical relationship to the great pile of stone that it was 
evident that they had been buried with design at that particular 
spot. All were brought to the light and air at once, and after ex- 
amination by scholars, proving their marvelous age, their preserva- 
tion from the elements was at once deemed necessary. The boats 
were found to be alike in the material of which they were construc- 
ted and in their general dimensions. The cedar of antiquity,which 
entered into so much of the construction of things of wood, was 
used in the building of these boats. While the equipments of the 
boats had generally disappeared with time, and the edges and ends 
were ragged and a little warped, their shapely outlines still remained 
so rigidly in evidence that the modeler’s skill in giving grace and 
shapeliness was evident. The boat that is in Chicago now was as 
well if not better preserved than any. It is thirty feet long, eight feet 
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of beam and four feet of hold. It had been propelled, of course, by 
oars, but the points of contact for the oars were not inevidence. A 
well preserved and peculiarly marked and designed piece of a rud- 
der of wood was found near the boats, and that has been brought 
to Chicago as the accompaniment of the boat now there. 

Two of the boats were propped up and covered for preservation 
until they could be moved, and three of them were put in shape to 
be carried to Cairo. The Dashur pyramids are nearly twenty miles 
above Cairo, on the opposite side of the river, and some seven 
miles from the bank. Eighty men were required to carry the boats, 
one at a time, to the river steamer on which they were transferred 
to Cairo. 

There, in the museum, they were propped and stayed with iron 
and cedar sufficiently to preserve them for exhibition. About five 
per cent. of the original amount of wood was all that was necessary 
to add. 

From the design and decoration of these boats it is presumed they 
were in distinguished use, such as for the transportation of spices, 
perfumes and offerings of the nature that were carried to the resting 
place of the royal dead in the pyramids. Having performed these 
sacred duties for allotted times and persons, it is supposed they 
were then placed to remain forever near the age-enduring mausole- 
ums of the dynasties they served in life and death. 


A pamphlet has recently been issued by Prof. Zimmern of Leipzig, 
entitled ‘* Vater, Sohn und Ziirsprecher in der Babylonischen Gotter- 


” 


vorstellung.” The author compares the Babylonian triads of gods; 
Ea, the Father-god; Marduk, his first-born son; and Gibil, Girru 
or Nuska, the Fire-god with the three hypostases of the Christian 
doctrine, trying, as he says, ‘‘to draw the attention of theologians 
or students of the history of religion to the fact, that there exists in 
the Babylonian religion a compass of ideas in remarkable accor- 
dance with the Christian doctrine of Trinity.” Itis especially 
noted, that in Babylonian belief the Fire-god is supposed to be the 
healer of suffering mankind, not by his own iinpulse, but by. order 
of Ea and Marduk, and that he appears to be an intercessor or 
mediator. The action of healing is symbolized, as is well known, 
by the sprinkling of holy water. In this connection, the author 
thinks, passages like Matthew iii: 2, ‘* He shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost, and with fire” may possibly reflect ideas and beliefs 
the roots of which are to be sought for in Babylonian mythology. 
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To encourage Semitic research as much as possible, many col- 
leges have procured valuable collections of books, either bought 
out of the fund in the institution or presented by friends of educa- 
tion. 

Harvard has a library on Semitics of over 600 volumes, and a 
number of Mss., besides seals, inscriptions, casts, photographs, etc. 

Princeton has a rich collection, whose exact size cannot be esti- 
mated. 

Union Theological Seminary has a good Semitic alcove in the 
general library. 

Vanderbilt University is erecting a Semitic library. 

The Hebrew Union College has a large collection of Semitics in 
the general library. 

Johns Hopkins has a Semitic library of over 7000 volumes, con- 
sisting of the Murray Library, the Private Fellowship Donation, 
the Dillman Library, and the Strouse Rabbinical Library. 

Pennsylvania has valuable collections of books and Journals in 
Hebrew, Arabic and Assyrian. 

Columbia has one of the best rabbinical libraries in the country, 
given by Temple Emanuel; a collection of Hebrew, Arabic, Turk- 
ish, Persian and Syriac Mss., and Babylonian Cuneiform documents. 
Money has just been donated for the founding of a large Arabic 
library. 

Chicago has a collection of Semitic literature both in the way of 
texts and reference works along the line of Assyro-Babylonian, 
Egyptian and Hebrew. 

New York has the library of the late Professor Paul de Lagarde- 
some, 6000 books almost exclusively on Semitic subjects, besides a 
private chair library on some 200 Assyriological works. 

Syracuse is just beginning its collection of Semitic works. 

Bryn Mawr has the library of the late M. Arthur Amiaud, of 
Paris. Itis rich in every department of Semitic study. 


A thesis by W. R. Arnold has been accepted by the Philosophi- 
cal Faculty of the Columbia University, containing the texts of 
twenty baked clay tablets which belong to a collection of about 450 
cuneiform documents acquired at Bagdad for the Columbia college 
in 1895. They appear to be ancient Babylonian temple records 
from Lagash (Sirpurlo) and closely resemble the documents exca- 
vated by M. de Sarzec and published on plate 41 of his ‘* Décou- 
’ The author has added a useful sign-list, and a short intro- 
duction including specimens and the transliteration of the cuneiform 
text. 


vertes.’ 
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THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society, founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, LL. D., R. Stuart Poole 
LL. D., and Sir Erasmus Wilson, F. R. S. (who was its first President), was estab- 
lished for the purpose of promoting historical investigation in Egypt by means of 
systematically conducted explorations; particular attention being given to sites 
which may be expected to throw light upon obscure questions of history and topo- 
graphy, such as those connected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos” Period, the district 
of the Hebrew Sojourn, the route of the Exodus, and the early sources of Greek art. 
The work is conducted on the principle of careful examination of all details, and the 
preservation of objects discovered. These objects are of supreme value and interest, 
inasmuch as they illustrate the international influences of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, 
and Syrian styles; afford reliable data for the history of comparative art; reveal 
ancient technical processes; and yield invaluable examples of art in metal, stone and 
pottery. The metrological results are also of the highest importance, some thous- 
ands of weights having already been found. 

Explorers have been sent out every season; two, and sometimes three, conducting 
excavations in different parts of Egypt. Each year has been fruitful in discoveries, 
Much has been done towards the restoration of the ancient topography of Lower 
Egypt. The sites of famous cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, 
the city of Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daphne (identical with the Biblical 
Tahpanhes), bave been discovered; statues and inscriptions, papyri, and beautiful 
objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain and glass, have been found; 
new and unexpected light (not less momentous, or likely to produce less effect on con- 
temporary criticism, than the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its direction determined; several most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
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the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bubastis, and other sites; Ahnas, the Hanes of 
Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of the Bible and 
Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance and grandeur, 
inscribed with texts of absorbing value; and the recent excavation of the ruins of 
the temple built by Queen Hatasu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark a distinct and 
brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in to Valley of the Nile. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGYPT. 
The Archeological Survey of Egypt, for which a special fund is provided, is of 
ncomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” needs to 
be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh have now 
been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with absolute accuracy 
and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 B. C., are historically of 
great value. 
The Archeological Institute of America, on motion of Prof. Charles Eliot Norton 
of Harvard, passed the following vote :— 


Resolved, That the Archeological Institute takes a deep interest in the Archzological Sur- 
vey of Egypt, undertaken by the Egypt Exploration Fund; and that it believes, in the words of 
the Fund, that it will be “a work welcome to all students of history, to all lovers of antiquity, 
to artists, archeologists, travelers, and the world at large;” and that it should receive at the 
hands of an educated public a liberal and prompt support. 


THE BOOKS PUBLISHED. 


I, The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. 
II. Tanis (Zoan). Part I. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi is in this volume. 


III. Naukratis. Part I. Fifty-one plates and plans, Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antiques, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. 


IV. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps, and plans. 


VY. Tanis (Zoan). Part II. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Sixty-three plates 
and plans. 


VI. Naukratis. Part II. Forty-tive plates. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates 
Extra Volume. 

VIII. Bubastis. Part I. Sixty-three plates, 

1X. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Lxtra Volume, 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II). Thirty-nine plates. 

XI. Ahnas. Beautifully illustrated. 


XII. Deir el Bahari (Queen Hatasu’s Temple). Preliminary volume. Fifteen 
plates. 


Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-nine plates. 
Very valuable and unique. 


Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan, Part II. Thirty-nine plates. 


Survey Volume III. El Bersheh, Part.I. Thirty-five plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. 


Survey Volume LY. El Bersheh. Part II. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


I Atlas. 


able to the historical reader and tourist. 


late Amelia B. Edwards, L. H. D., etc. 


Ii. 
70 cents. 


IV. Archeological Report (1893-4). 
¥. Temple of Deir-el-Bahari. 


An Atlas of Ancient Egypt with eight fine mapsjin colors; 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblical references, etc. 
Price, $1.00. 
II. The Season’s Work at Anas and Beni Hasan. 
Price, 70 cents. 
Archeological Report (1892-3). 


A guide to, with plan. 


having a 
Invalu- 
Seven illustrations. By the 


Seven illustrations and maps. Price 
’ 


Price, 70 cents. 


Price, 15 cents. 


B@~"The elaborate quarto volume upon a season’s exploration at any site cannot be 
published till the following year. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND BOOKS, 


Each donor or subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archzological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume of 
the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lectures, 


account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. 


world gives so much for so little money. 
subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. 


No other Archeological Society in the 


It is hoped, however, that all who can will 
Patrons contribute not less than $25. 


The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 


duty and postage. 


The volumes are handsome quartos, embellished with photo- 


graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes with 
colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics, 


dg Back volumes can always be ordered. 


Address all inquiries, all orders for circulars or books, to the Eaypr EXPLORATION 


FunpD, 15 Blagden Street,Boston, Mass. 
William C. Winslow Honorary Treasurer. 


All checks to be made payable to Rev. 


Local Honorary Secretaries. 


Geo. Douglas Miller, 125 State St., Albany. 

Rev. Camden Cobern, Ph. D., 13 North 
St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

A. M. Switzer, 2001 Centre Ave., Bay City, 
Michigan. 

Mrs. Florence B. Sherman, The Charles- 
gate, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prof. J. Frederick Hopkins, Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. John F. Goucher, Woman’s College 
of Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Emma C. Grafilin, 1209 Linden Ave., 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Mrs. James B. Ames, 11 Frisbie Place, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Pres’t James Marshall, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Mrs. Charles L. Hutchinson, 2709 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Miss Mary Eva Keys, Madison Read, E. 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 882 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rey, A. P. Putnam, D. D., Concord, Mass. 

W. K. Moorehead, D. D., State Univers- 
ity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Rev. Edward Herbruck, Ph. D., 131 8S. 
Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Clarence M. Hyde, Esq., 206 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

Charles Buncher, Esq., Edson, Moore & 
Co., Detroit, Michigan. 


D,. D., 
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Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr., Drifton, Pa. 

Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams, 200 West 
llth St., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Renwick B. Knox, Esq., Duluth, Mian. 

Mrs. Jennie L. Colton, College Hiil, 
Easton, Pa, 

Francis Hall, Elmira, N. Y. 

Rev. W. W. Adams, D. D., Fall River, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Theodore Sterling, Gambier, Ohio. 

Rev. J. E. Kittredge, D. D., Geneseo, N.Y. 

Rev. S. D. Peet, Ph. D., Good Hope, Ill. 

Mrs. M. D. Thompson, 137 High St., 
Hartford. Conn. 

Prof. Charles C. Stearns, 126 Garden St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Samuel Hart, D. D., Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn. 

Pres’t Henry Morton, Ph. D., Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 

Mrs. Herbert Tuttle, Ithica, N. Y. 

Prof. Chas. M. Tyler, D. D., 9 East Ave., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Pres. Lewis A. Gorton, Agricultural Col. 
lege, Lansing, Mich. 

Prof. R. G. Thwaites, Ph. D., Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Hon, Chas. H. S. Davis, M. D., Ph. D., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Mrs. George H. Christian, 404 South 8th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rey. D. L. Miller, Mount Morris, D1. 

Mrs. Charles Henry Webb, Nantucket, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Herbert C. Tolman, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. J. B. Burnett, A. M., 16 Chestnut St., 
Newark, N. J. 

Prof. James M. Hoppin, D. 
Haven, Conn, 

Mrs. A. L. Andrews, ‘‘ The Reef,” New- 
port, R. I. 


D., New 
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Rev. Charles J. Wood, D. D., York, Pa. 

Albert Aub, 43 East 83d St., New York, 
nm, Y. 

Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. E. A. Hofiman, The Deanery, Chel- 
sea Square, New York, N. Y. 

Charles W. Sloane, Esq., 111 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

Miss Sarah H. Killikelly, 308 South Hi- 
land St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Henry Phipps, Jr., 42 Fifth Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Clarence H. Clark, Esq., Locust and 42d 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Theodore A. Hopkins, 17 
Place, Rochester, N. Y. 

Prof. Howard Osgood, D. D., Rochester, 
me 2s 

Prof. H. L. Myrick, Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Rev. Frederick W. Taylor, D. D., 312 E. 
Adams St., Springfield, Ill. 

Prof. Hiram H. Bice, Ph. D., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Miss Sybil Carter, 23 Central Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn, 

Prof. James R. Jewett, Ph. D., 226 Sum- 
mit Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, D. D., 109 
South Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

S. R. Allen, Esq., 15 Toronto St., Toronto, 
Canada, 

Gen. Chas. W. Darling, Utica, N. Y. 

Miss Georgia Louise Leonard, Smithson- 
ian Institute, Washington, D. C. 

Prof. O. T. Mason, Ph. D., Smithsonian 
Institute, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Marie A. Molineux, Park St., West 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Miss Mary A. Sharpe, 25 West River St., 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Mrs. Frank D. Allen, Vendome, Boston. 

Mrs.C, P. Buckman, 59 Temple St., Boston: 


Grove 


SECRETARY FOR U. 8S. A. 


Miss Helen Dennison, Office of the E. E. Fund, 15 Blagden St., Boston, Mass. 


AZ Entirely without endowment, this Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary sub- 
scriptions or donations for its books and explorations, even for this season’s labors. All 
services for the Funpb by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 


President. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 


JAMES GLAISHER, F. R. S. 


Hon. Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 


WALTER Morrison, Esq. WALTER Besant, M. A. 


Assistant Secretary. 
GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 


24 HANOVER Square, W., LONDON. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

8. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson. K. C. 
B., K. C. M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Sinai); Col. 
Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who conducted the exca- 
vations of Jerusalem); Major Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western Palestine and of 
the east country, unfinished) ; Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. E. (Surveyor with 
Major Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M.G., R. E.; Canon Tristram, F. R. S.; 
Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible Students, and its chief supporters are 
found among ministers of all denominations, who see in the results of the explora- 
tions many confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years existence, the Society, with limited funds at 
its disposal, has done an immense amount of work, and published the results in 
books, papers, maps, plans, and photographs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and also for the advantage of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 
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Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following : 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, 
and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down to the founda- 
tions, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The contours of the rock, 
showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled up, have been 
ascertained. In consequence of these and other discoveries, many questions of topo- 
graphy relating to the city, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in an 
entirely new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Executive 
Committee applied for and received from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carry- 
jng on excavations at Jerusalem. These were commenced in the spring of last year 
by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have laready led to very valuable discoveries. 

An extremely interesting rockscarp was first traced for some distance along the 
supposed site of the old wall of the city, south of the present wall, and was subse- 
quently followed for over 1,000 feet. In this line of wall the remains of several 
ancient towers and a gateway have been discovered. No less than four sills of this 
ancient gateway, belonging to four different periods, were found in sttu one above 
the other. Dr. Bliss writes: ‘‘I know of no more interesting example of a place 
where four distinct periods may be studied in the short perpendicular distance of 
four feet.” Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly State- 
ments of the Fund. 

2. THe RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE OF GALILEE, BY SIR CHARLES WILSON.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still stand in Glailee. They have all been planned 
and sketched, and are found to be of considerable architectural pretensions. As one 


consequence of this work, the building in which Christ taught the people could now 
be reconstructed. 


3. THe SURVEY OF WESTERN PALESTINE.—This work, occupying ten years in all, 
was carried out by Major Conder, R. E., and Lieut.-Col, Kitchener, R. E. Before it 
was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a terra incognita—some names were 
filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. But now we 
possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ARCHAZOLOGICAL WorK OF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned the 
Discovery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘ Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the Pool 
of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, are 
additional archeological discoveries of incomparable importance due'to other. 
explorers. Casts and drawings of these may be seen in the collection of the Fund. 

5. FrvE HUNDRED SQuaRE MILEs of the country east of Jordan were surveyed by 
Major Conder, R. E., and the results published in a companion volume to the Survey 
of Western Palestine. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, and abounds 
with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. Among these ruins are most wonderful 
fields of dolmens and stone circles. Major Conder has made drawings of these 
There are also special surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. 
A map of the Survey, reduced to the scale of one-third, is added to the volume, and 
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all Major Conder’s drawings and plans, numbering more than 350, have been engraved 
The Jaulin, ’Ajifin,; and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred 
square miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6. THe GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF PALESTINE, BY Pror. E. HULL, F. R. S., is pub. 
lished in a separate volume. The geological facts brought forward throw new light 
on the route of the Exodus, and afford conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain 
are not under the waters of the Dead Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and 
the Wady ’Arabah have been investigated by Mr. Chichester Hart, and the results 
published in a separate volume. 

7. INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &C.— 
Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. The Committee have made arrangements 
for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of questions drawn up 
with the assistance of the President of the Archzological Society, the Director of the 
Folk Lore Society, and others. A paper by Major Conder, R. E., on the first series of 
answers to these questions was published in the Quarterly Statement for July, 1889. 
Essays on the subject, by the Rev. Dr. Post and Mr. Bliss. a Paper on Jewish-Spanish 
Proverbs in use in the country, by Rev. J. E. Hanauer, and valuable papers on the 
Folk Lore, Religion and Customs of the Fellahin, by P. J. Baldensperger, Esq., have 
also been published. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of 
the West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 
Instances of this are the Siloam Inscription, which was cut out of its place and stolen 
(though happily the fragments were subsequently recovered), the doorway of a Syna- 
gogue in Upper Galilee, and the sculptured figures at Kana. 

A course of seven Lectures on the Objects and Work of the Fund, delivered in the 
spring of 1892, by Sir Charles Wilson, Major Conder, and other distinguished scholars 
and explorers, has been published in a small volume, entitled ‘‘The City and the 
Land,” the second edition of which, with plan of Jerusalem according to Josephus, is 
now ready. 

‘Thirty Years’ Work” is a summary account of the work of the Fund from the 
beginning. It was prepared by Walter Besant and is fully illustrated. 

1. SusBscriBers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” which is the journal of the Society, and 
contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries 
made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Work.” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statements” free and are 
entitled to the books and maps at the reduced price. 


Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Statements and in Biblia. They should be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information sent 
on application to 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 


Honorary Secretary for the United States. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF THE DE 


Edited, with Introduction, by 


DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 


——_- 0 oe —___—_—_. 


Che Book of the Blend is the most ancient and most 
important of the religious texts which have come down to the present day, 
as regards the extent and variety of information that it affords. 


This celebrated Egyptian theological work, and the oldest book in the 
world, is a group of Hermetic books which has been called the Funeral 
Ritual, or Book of the Bead, and was considered by the Egyptians as 
an inspired work, and for over 5,000 years its prayers and hymns and 
litanies were in use. Some chapters of the book declare that they were 
written by God Himself, and that they reveal His will and the divine 
mysteries to man. 


o> 

The Egyptian title was /\ = | **The Manifestation of 
Light,” or in other words, the Book revealing light to the soul. The 
book was destined to instruct the soul in that which would befall it after 
death, and its contents informed the reader what he would have to be 
passed through, and their efficacy secured him against the dangers feared, 
and assured to him blessings desired. 


The Book ot the Dead gives us the completest account of primitive 
belief. We learn from this remarkable book that the standard of morality 
with the ancient Egyptians was very high. ‘*Not one of the Christian 
virtues,” writes Chabas, ‘‘is forgotten in the Egyptian code: piety, charity, 
gentleness, self-command in word and action, chastity, the protection of the 
weak, benevolence towards the needy, deference to superiors, respect for 
property in its minutest details,” etc. It shows that thousands of years 
before Christ the Egyptians held lofty conceptions of the Deity; that they 
believed in one God, self-existent and omnipotent: and that their moral 
ideas were of the purest and best. 


Only two translations of the entire work have been completed: one in 
English by Dr. Birch in 1867, which is every inaccurate, and now very 
scarce, and the other in French by M. Paul Pierret, in 1882. 
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Messrs. G. P. Purnam’s Sons have issued the most complete edition 
of the Book of the Dead ever published. 


The 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, giving the 167 chapters 
complete, taken from Lepsius’ Das Todtenbuch der Aegypter nach dem 
Hieroglyphischen apyrus in Turin, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, 
taken from E. de Rougé’s Rituel funéraire des Anciens Egyptiens, publie 
a’apres le Papyrus du Louvre, are reproduced by the photo-engraving pro- 
cess in fac-simile. M. de Rougé’s work was published at $26.00, and 
Lepsius’ book at $8.00, and both are out of print, and would cost much 
more to procure them now. 


In order that the mythology and symbolism of the Book of the Dead 
may be thoroughly comprehended, an account is given of the Religion and 
Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians, with chapters on Animal Worship, 
the Egyptian Pantheon, Symbolism of the Book of the Dead, etc. 

The size of the 99 plates will be 7 x 10 inches, and the book will be 
printed in quarto form, 9 x 12 inches, on superfine book paper, and bound 


in cloth. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


1.—The Religious Beliefs of Primitive. | V.—The Symbolism of the Book of the 
Peoples. Dead. 

Il.—The Religion of Ancient Egypt. Vi.—Translation of the Book of the 

{1I1.—Animal Worship in Ancient Egypt. wend. 


VII.—Index to all of the words contained 
IV.—The Egyptian Pantheon. | vane: Ang Turin Papyrus. 


Subscriptions payable on delivery of the book. 


PUBLISHED BY 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, NEW YORK. 
LONDON, W. C. 
A Prospectus sent on application. 
Third Edition now ready. Third Edition, Price, $6.00. 
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